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went back. But still the impression followed | board that man of war, behaved well and gain- 
NARRATIVE. me, that I ought to go and see my father. I | ed the love of all the officers and men. He be- 
=~ === | went again to New-York ; and again my resolu-{ came an officer of the sick and wounded de- 


From the Albany Christian Register. 
THE YOUNG IRISHMAN. 

Mr. Editor,—I went lately on a Sabbath to 
preach in a neighbouring -congregation. And 
having to return aud preach at home in the even- 
ing, | determined to walk, rather than encour- 
age Sabbath breaking by taking passage in a 
publicconveyance. A gentleman of the con- 
gregation, learning my determination, kindly 
offered to send his young man to take me in 
his carriage. His offer was accepted, and I 
soon found myself in the gig beside an interest- 
ing young Irishman. On my inquiry respect- 
ing his spiritual condition, he replied, “I have 
ahope in the Lord Jesus Christ. I was brought 
under conviction at the commencement of the 
great revival in S It was under the 
preaching of Mr. Perhaps you know 
him.” Yes, said I, I know him; ‘and it is 
he that talketh with thee.” He seemed much 
rejoiced on recognizing me. He then gave me 
the following account of himself. And if you 
think it would be interesting to your readers, 
you are at liberty to lay it before them. 

“J am indeed a prodigal reclaimed. Sever- 
al years ago, [left my home and my country, 
much against my father’s will. His parting 
address to me as he left the ship in which [ em- 
barked, made a deep impression on my mind. 
And in nalfau hour I weald have given el! the 
worldto have been on land again. I was much 
distressed during the voyage, especially at break- 
ing the command to‘ honor father and mother.’ 
I prayed much; but it was only through fear. 
I was all along afraid that God would sink my 
body in the ocean, and my soul in hell. But 
after landing, the danger seemed to be over, so 
I forgot my fears andmy sins. But when one 
night in the school-house at S you urg- 
ed the danger of going away from that meet- 
ing without resolving immediately to seek sal- 
vation, the Lord sent an arrow to my heart. 
My conviction revived ; and I resolved to seek 
religion without delay. I intended to keep 
all my feelings to myself, but one day as\I went 
into the barn to pray, my distress was so great, 
that without being aware of it, I cried so loud, 
that my shop-mates heard me in the street ; and 
before I noticed them, they rushed in to rally 
and abuse me. And they continued to perse- 
cute me, till our master dismissed them for 
their ill conduct toward me. I suffered much 
from the ridicule of others also, especially as I 
Was a stranger and a foreigner. But I deter- 
mined notwithstanding, to continue seeking the 
mercy of God. At length it pleased him to 
grant me deliverance. And though at times 

had great fear that I was deceived, at times 
too, I had such joy that I could scarcely re- 
frain from shouting in the very streets. 

“T soon began to feel very anxious for my fa- 
ther. Iwrote to him about my change; but 
he did not know what to make of me. He 
Wasa professor of religion. But in that coun- 
try.they join the church “by birth-right, and 
know nothing about such a change of heart. 
He almost thought I was deranged. 

“Such was my anxiety for my friends, that I 
resolved to go home to Ireland: and actually 
went to New-York for that purpose. But when 
J got there, I reasoned myself out of it, and 

















tion failed me. I went up East River to work 
a while, but I could not rest. Back I went to 
New-York. But my heart shrunk again. I 
went away by myself to pra, and found ‘the 
heavens over me were brass. Something then 
said to me, ‘ The Lord made known your duty 
to you, and you would not do it: and now he 
has shut you up.’ Upon this I said, ‘ Now I 
willgo:’ and went immediately out and bespoke 
and paid my passage. 

** When I came home,they were all astonished 
at the alteration in me. I held prayer meetings 
about in the neighborhood, and talked with the 
people. Many people attended.. But when I 
talked, many said ‘ He has been to college ever 
since he has been in America, and has learnt 
all this by heart—Let us come and hear him 
again; and see if he don’t say the same thing 
over again.’ For they had no idea how God 
could teach me these things. The Catholics 
were very angry with me, and threatened, if I 
went to such and such places, they would be the 
death ofme. But I went; for 1 thought God 
could take care of me; and at most, all they 
could do was to kill the body. But they nev- 
ertouched me. There were many awakened at 
this time :—And before I left home my father 
was converted; and I hope my sister also. * 

‘*T staid in Ireland only three months: for I 
was born im America: and felt that country to 
be my home. SoI returned when the people 
felt and acted like myself.” 

I readily recollected, Mr. Editor, the meeting 
in S———— to which he alluded. Itwason a 
dark rainy evening, in consequence of which 
but few attended. I was somewhat depressed. 
For I had come from a neighboring society, 
hoping to see many present, and desiring to see 
the commencement ofa revival. And to see so 
few there, was not a little discouraging to me. 
Ah! little did I think there was going forth an 
influence which was to be felt across the Atlan- 
tic. ‘Inthe morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand : for thouknow- 
est not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.” 

xX 
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INTERESTING TRAIN OF INCIDENTS. 
The following account is given by the Rev. Leigh Rich- 
mond, as having been related by a minister, in a meeting 
ofthe British and Foreign Bible Society. 


A drunkard was one gay staggering in drink 
on the brink of the sea. His little son by him, 
three years of age, being very hungry, solicited 
him for something to eat. The miserable fa- 
ther, conscious of his poverty, & of the criminal 





| cause of it,ina kind ofrage occasioned by his 


intemperance and despair, hurled the little inno- 
cent into the sea, and made off with himself. 
The poor little sufferer, finding a floating plank 
by his side on the water, clung to it. The 
wind soon wafted him with the plank out to 
sea. A British man of war, passing by, discov- 
erved the plank dnd child; anda sailor, at the 
risk of hislife, plunged into the sea and brought 
him on board. He could inform them little 
more than that his name was Jack. They gave 
him the name of poor Jack. He grew tip on 


-mutual feelings will not be attempted. 





partment. During an action of the late war, 
an aged man came under his care, nearly in a 
dying state —He was all kindnessand attention 
to the suffering stranger, but could not save 
his life. The aged patient was dying, and 
thus addressed this kind young ofiucer :—‘* Fox 
the great attention you have shown me, I give 
you this only treasure I am possessed of—(pre- 
senting him with a Bible, bearing the stamp of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.) It 
was given me by alady ; has been the means of 
my conversion ; and has been a great comfort to 
me. Read it, it will lead you in the way you 
should go.’ He went on to confess the wick- 
edness and profligacy of his life, before the re- 
ception of his Bible; and, among other enor- 
mities, how he once cast a little son, three years 
old, into the sea, because he cried toe him for 
needed food! The young officer inquired of 
him the time and place, and found here was his 
own history. Reader, judge if you can, of his 
feelings, to recognize in this dying old man, his 
own father, dying a penitent under his care! 
And judge of the feelings of the dying penitent, 
to find that the same kind young stranger was 
his son; the very son whom he had plunged 
into the sea; and had no idea but that he had 
immediately perished !—A description of their 
The 
old man soon expired in the arms of his son. 
‘Lhe jawer ieft the service, and became a 
preacher of the gospel. On closing this story, 
the minister, in the meeting of the Bible Socie- 
ty, bowed to the chairman, and said, “ Sir, J 
am poor Jack.” 





BENEVOLENCE. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S LEGACY. 

A little girl residing at , in Berkshire, 
England, had enjoyed the advantages of a Sab- 
bath School education. Her parents were gen- 
eral shop-keepers in the town, and while she 
was one day in the shop, a servant in livery 
came to purchase some articles for his em- 
ployers, and took up a hand-bill that lay on 
the counter, announcing ameeting to be held 
connected with the Bible Society. This ser- 
vant it seems had drank the very dregs of the 
cup of infidelity, and looking at the proprictors 
of the shop, he said—‘‘ What! do you have any 
thing to do with the Bible?” “ Yes,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Why, (says the servant,) it is a com- 
pact of falsehood and lies!” The little girl, 
who until now had only listened to what was’ 
passing, turned to the advocate of deism, and 
asked him, “‘ Sir, did you ever read the Bible ?” 
After recovering from the momentary confusion 
which this question produced, the servant re- 
plied, ‘‘ Tcannot say that I have!’—**I thought 
so, (said the little maid,) for if you had, with 
serious attention, you could not have spoken as 
you did.” Herethey separated. A short time 
after, the little girl who was the subject of a 
lingering disorder, died. . When drawing near 
the closing scene, and stretched on her dying 
bed, her father was seated by her side, and she 
addressed him thus—“ Father, I wish to crave. 
of you a large gift.” ‘* What is it, my dear?” 
replied her anxious and affectionate father ; 
** any thing that I can give you, or do for you, I 
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am willing to do.” ‘‘ I wish you,” said the dy- 

ing child, “ to give me eleven shillings.” ‘ Elev- 

en shillings!” said the parent, “ what, my child, 

can you want, in your circumstances, with elev- 

en shillings?” The child, without revealing 

the object, still importuned for the gift ; and the 

parent yielded to the request of his dying child. 

When ske had the money, then the benevolence 

of her mind unfolded itself. ‘ Now,” said she, 

“‘T wish that with these eleven shillings, one of 
the best Bibles may be bought, and when I am 

dead, let it be conveyed to the poor man whom 

I saw in the shop, and who declared the con- 

tents of the sacred volume to be a compact of 
falsehoods ; let him be informed that it is my 

last legacy, and that it is the earnest wish of a 

dying child, that he would read it with solemn 

and serious attention.” Very shortly after, the 

immortal spirit of the,child had fled from its 
tenement of clay, and her request was strictly 

complied with. The Bible was placed in the 

hands of the person referred to, and the dying 
wish of the child was repeated to him. He was 
struck with the intelligence. His feelings 
were overpowered on reflecting on the disinter- 
ested benevolence she had manifested. He 
was impelled to comply with the request. 

Truth came heme with power'to hismind. A 
change of conduct and character was the re- 
sult; and the narrator thinks he may safely say, 
that now he is a Christian. One pleasing eyi- 
dence of the effects of this change remains to 
be noticed; which is, that having succeeded 
but too well in infusing the poison of his infidel 
principles into the minds. of two of his fellow 
servants, he became anxious to make them all 
the reparation in his power for so serious an in- 
jury, and he purchased at his own expense, two 
Bibles, of the same description as the one sent 
to him by the child, and gave one to each, that 
he might provide the best antidote to those evil 
sentiments, which he had been the means of 
propagating.— Ariel. 

















“(PHE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the American Sunday School Magazine. 
THE PERSEVERING TEACHER. 


Dear Sir,—Travelling in a mountainous part 
of Pennsylvania, I called to spend the night in 
a little village, situated on the stream which 
passes through some of the most wild and ro- 
mantic scenery I ever beheld. 

Being told that there was inthe towna young 
lady whotaught a Sabbath School, I sought her 
acquaintance, and after such a reception as 
never fails to gratify the stranger, a conversa- 
tion ensued, of which the following isthe sub- 
stance : 

How long has your school been in existence? 

Three years, Sir, with the exception of a little 
interruption one winter. 

How many scholars does it contain? 

More than thirty, Sir. 

How many teachers ? 

Why, Sir, I am sorry to say there areno reg- 
ular teachers except one; several have at times 
assisted, but have fallen off. 

But how can you teach so many ? 

I am generally alone, and when I give in- 
structions, I endeavour to speak sufficiently 

loud to be heard by all. ; 
‘Do parents encourage the.school ? 

At first I visited them, and had to almost 
pray them to send their children. They now 
do not object but permit them; as, they are so 











anxious, that they can scarcely be detained till 


after breakfast on Sabbath morning. 
Do they contribute to its support ? 
Not much. At one time being unable to re- 
ward-the scholars, I solicited agsistance ; but it 
was suggested ‘that I desired money, that [ might 


time I have been afraid to ask any thing, though 
some are very able to give. 

Are you discouraged? 

I have been advised to give wp the school; 
but I cannot think of doing that while any at- 
tend. It is true, their imperfect knowledge of 
the English language makes it difficult for the 
children to comprehend instruction ; yet some, 
who at first could spell but a little, can now 
read the Testament ; and I do hope to see some 
fruit of my labors. 

A female acquaintance speaking ofthis school, 
said, “‘ For one year M encountered great 








difficulties, and rewarded the school from the | like you are admitted: into heaven. 


avails of her own industry. 
affections of all the children, and their parents 
think that whatever she does is right. Last 
Sabbath I visited her school. When she en- 
tered, it was all perfectly still: she sang a hymn 
with. the children, then kneeling made a, pray- 
er, concluding it with the Lord’s prayer, in 
which they all united w th an audible voice.” 
After accompanying this young lady to sever- 
al houses of sorrow, in which none were more 
welcome than she, I retired to meditate upon— 

Ist. The diffusive nature of that active spirit 
inspired by Sabbath Schools. This teacher 
was once a pupil, and now desires that others 
may partake of those privileges which hallowed: 
the Sabbaths of her youth. When removed 
from their church, I have seen professors of re- 
ligion become indifferent to its interests; but I 
have seldom seen any imbued with the spirit of 
Sabbath Schools, become indifferent to that in- 
stitution, which embodies so many advantages, 
associated with so many endearments of child- 
hood. They resemble that sojourning patri- 
arch, who failed not to rear an altar to.God' in 
every place where, for a little time, he abode. 
Henceforth, when I look upon a class in the 
Sabbath school, I will indulge the hope that 
each may bea teacher of others; and that thus 
an influence exercised here, may increase to the 
end of time. 

2d. How much may be effected by an indi- 
vidual! Had the young lady said, ‘In a place 
ofso much ignerance.and prejudice, and indif- 
ference to religion, what can be done by me, a 
female too, of scarcely seventeen? there had not 
been kindled that sacred fire, which for three 
years has shed its mild light on the surround- 
ing darkness. In the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances, let no one say, ‘I can do nothing,’ 
till-all his energies have been exerted. 

3d. The reproof conveyed'to many teachers, 
who unlike this lady, can devote much time to 
reading and social intercourse during the week. 
In a few successive Sabbaths they are so wea- 
ried, that-al] their love to. souls, and all-the affec- 
tion they professed to Christ at his table, cannot 
secure their perseverance. Sheisalone—has no 
one like minded to encourage her—walks a con- 
siderable distance—devotes five hours every 
Sabbath—and yet declares her unwillingness 
to discontinue her labors, even though another 
should enter inta them. With some, this re- 
proof may have the more weight, seeing it is 
given by one, who, because of exile from divine 
ordinances, or because of more serious difficul- 
ties, has never been named, among the mem- 
bers of Christ’s visible church. 


ae 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL BOY. 

Tonce read of a little boy, about four years old, 
who had learned, ata Sabbath school, that he 
was asinner. While lying on his death bed, 
sensible that he was. about to enter the eternal 
world, he exclaimed, “Oh! J must pray for the 
pardon of my sins.” His anxious, afflicted. mo- 
ther, who sat by hisside said, “‘ My son, cannot 
you pray for me.” Heanswered, ‘‘ No, mother, 





appropriate it'tomy indiyidual use. Since that 


Thave but a few moments to bry: you must pray 
for yourself !” [Childs Magazine. 
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ON COMING TO CHRIST WHILE YOouNG. 
Wnen, my dear children, should. you come 
to Christ? Even now, while you are still little 
children. Nodelay is necessary or expected, 
You are invited, commanded, and required agy 
to come to- him. Can any of you tell. me what 
our Saviour says about little children? Does 
he not say, “‘ Suffer little children. to. come un. 
to me, and forbid them not;; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven?’ You see, little children 
You are 





Now she has the | invited, also, in the Proverbs, with: a promise 


too :—‘‘ Those who seek me early, shall find 
me,” Prov. viii, 17. -And can you tell. me any 
place in. the Psalms. where you are invited to 
come unto him.; do you not recollect this text? 
** Come, ye children, hearken. unto me: I. will 
teach you the fear of the Lord,” Psa. xxxiv, II, 
Now, Jesus. is ready to receive you into his 
arms of mercy. What did Jesus do, after he 
had. said, “ Suffer little children,” &c? Why, 
“he took them up in his arms and blessed them,” 
to show you, that if yowgo to: him, he will also 
bless. you. 

But you will say, “ How am I to go to him?” 
E will endeavour to tell'you. You know that 
the Lord Jesus is now in heaven, but you are 
still upen the earth ; é& though.he does not now 
actually take you up his arms.as he did those 
little Jewish children, yet remember that he 
sees you, and knews-exactly what you are think- 
ing and talking about, just as well as if you could 
actually see him here. ‘Though you cannot see 
him, yet he zs. continually near you wherever you 
are, and he knows immediately when any little 
child or any person feels a wish to’ know and 
love him, as many little children have done, 
then he will immediately bless you, and draw 
you to pray tehim, which you should try to do 
in your own words, asking him to give you a 
new heart, and to make you understand how he 
is your Saviour, and to make you a good and 
holy child, for he has promised and engaged to 
admit you into his favour. Now you need his 
grace; your sins may now be pardoned. But per- 
haps some of you may not feel how very sinful 
you. are; my dear children, we are all exceed- 
ingly sinful in our thoughts, words and actions. 
Tam sure, if you, my child, would only recol- 
lect how many times your parents and friends 
have had to tell you of faults, and sometimes .to 
punish you; and-how many times you have had 
wicked thoughts that you: would: be ashamed to 
tell your friends, you would soon understand 
what is meant by your being called a sinful 
creature. Now you must pray. to Jesus Christ, 
that you may have broken and contrite hearts, 
and that all your sins may be forgiven through 
his atonement. Christ was so merciful'and kind 
to you, that he bore the punishment that would 
otherwise have fallen pon you, on account of 
your sins. Pray to-him, to give you an inter 
est in that atonement, thet your- souls may be 
made happy in his pardoning: love. And, re 
member, it is only those whe thus come to 
Christ, and love him, and prey tohim, that can 
be saved by him. 

¥ou are not expected or commanded to wait 
till you are older, before you come to Christ. 
You may not live to be older. Yowknow many 
children, as young, or younger than you, often 
die. Children may die’as wellas older people; 
and if you die while young, without seeking the 
| Lord while he may be found, without coming to 
Christ: for pardon and life, you will die unpre- 
pared for the kingdom of God. When persons 
die, their souls go immediately to stand before 
God, without any other preparation than what 








is made by them before they die; and-remem- 
ber, when you haveto stand hefore Him, (which 
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vou certainly will, whenever you die,) you will 
have no one with you, to speak for you, or 
to plead your -cause; you will then be quite 
one. 

. Now, suppose you were to be obliged to go 
tosome great king, or any great person, and 
were obliged to tell him how you had been. 
spending your time, and what faults you had 
been guilty of, and must go quite alone, and not 
even your father or mother be allowed to go 
with you. Do not you think yow would: be ve- 
rymuch afraid and would tremble, particularly 
if you knew you had offended the king? Well, 
my dear children, you are in danger every mo- 
ment of being called to appear before Almigh- 
ty God, who is infinitely greater than any earthly 
king, and to Him you must give an account of 
every thought and word. Now, do you think 
you will be able to dothis? No, you cannot; 
perhaps you. may tremble at the very thougit of 
it, and well you may. 

But there is a kind, a dear friend, who is 
ready to help you, and support you, in this aw- 
ful hour; who, when you are sinking under 
your fears, and the recollection of your sins, 
will kindly take you in his arms, and plead for 
you. But if you do.not try, to. seek Him, as 
your friend, (I need scarcely tell you that, by 
this kind friend, L mean our Lord, Jesus Christ, ) 
while you are still living, how can. you. expect 
that he will exert himself for you when you die? 
No, you will be left in that awful hour entirely 
to yourself You must come to the Saviour, or 
perish in your sins. 

Now do you not see the importance of com- 
ingto Christ? Do not you see it would be the 
greatest folly, even madness, to. wait till you are 
grown older, and become more wicked before 
you come to Christ? Every delay will only. 
merease the difficulty of your repentance, and 
evenrender you more unlikely to turn to God. 
Every sin. you commit will enly more harden 
your heart, and make you more unwilling to 
leave offevery evil way. 

Now, my dear children, when you have read 
thisover very attentively, do. not directly run 
away and play, and forget it.all; but if you 
will take the advice of one who loves you all ve- 
ty dearly, you will fallon your knees and try to 
prayearnestly to that gracious Saviour, who 
has promised to hear you, and to whom I have 
been trying to lead your young minds; and oh, 
may that ever merciful God and Saviour, indeed, 
hear and answer your feeble requests, is the 
sincere prayer of your affectionate teacher, 

Child s te Sage Sopura. 


NATURAL EISTORY. 


THE STORK. 

Thisbird is several times mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. See Lev. xi, 19; Deut. xiii, 18; Psalm 
cw, 17; Jer. viii, 7; Zech. v, 9. Learned 
men tell us, that its name in Hebrew, means, 
in English, kindness, pity, or mercy. It is a 
luge, long-legged bird, about the size of a 
goose, but in figure and disposition resém- 
bles the crane. Ft. is, above all birds, re- 
warkable for its affection towards its parents; 
for, when the old ones are so far advanced in 
years, asnutto be able to provide for themselves, 
‘he young ones will serve them with. food in the 

Ir of necessity, cover and cherish them with 

tC wings, and carry themion. their backs, 
fom place to place. What an example is this 
[ y! Who can observe this affection- 
ite bird, feeding and defending its aged and 
ipless parent, till death relieves. it fram its 
wxiety, withoutexclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, ye children! 
suitate this amiable example ; let nota simple 

d upbraid and condemn you; but, on .the 
contrary, let-it recall’ to your minds, the anx- 





rents have endured, in nursing and protecting 
you, and in promoting your welfare; and you 
will not fail to imitate the stork, in softening 
their’ decline of life, with the soothings of your 
love, care, obedience, and gratitude. 

The stork is a bird of passage; that is, like 
the cuckoo, or swallow, at a certain season of 
the year, it leaves one country, and goes into 
another ; and then, the next year, at its appoint- 
ed time, returns again. Thus says Jeremiah, 
viii, 7, ‘ The stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed time,” &c. “but my people know 
not the judgment of the Lord.” 

This bird has a very long, jagged bill, and 
long red legs, ‘which are very useful to it in 
seeking «for serpents, frogs, and insects, in 
marshes and watery places, where it feeds. The 
plumage ofthe stork is white, except the tips 
of the wings, which are black, and also some 
part of its head and thighs. It lays but four 
eggs, and sits thirty days. 

The stork is protected in Holland, and oth- 
er countries, because it removes a great deal 


serpents, &c. It may be also trained- to rove 
in. gardens, which it will. free from insects and 
reptiles, [Childs Magazine. 
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From the Albany Christian Register. 
“ WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT IT.” 


Uncle Josey, was a peculiar man.—He 
had been in the fierce contests of - -r revolu- 
tion, and had followed the standard of Wayne on 
his Indian expedition : accordingly: with all his 
queerness he was a most interesting old soldier. 
I remember well, how we, hitle folks, used to 
hang around him, as behind the old stove on 
winter evenings, he recounted, perhaps for 
the hundredth time, the scenes of war. Hew 
often did we weep for the poor soldier! How 
often did our indignation kindle at the recital.of 
British cruelty How often have we been ready 
to -burst for laughter, at the antic freaks of the 
poor Indians, when the shells were soaring 
harmlessly over their stockades. 

The old man is gone—he died a Christian 
soldier.. One lesson, I learnt from him, whi¢h 
I should never forget—never to utter about men 
or matters of life what I do not personally know. 
He was a bitter enemy to the Mféarsay family. 
One question usually settled a matter with him, 
“‘ what do. you know about it.” His plan was, to 
take nothing, for which the retailer would not 
consent to be responsible. Every articleofnews 


| must be warranted. Would it not be of vast 


importance in society, if evety man would 
think of this question—‘ what do you know 
about it?” How much scandal would be saved, 
how many dark surmises, how many unkind 


we would live comfortably in this busy, tell- 
tale world, we must practise on the old man’s 
rule. &c. 


A RARE INSTANCE OF HONORABLE CONDUCT. 


About 10 years ago, a gentleman, engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, in the interior of New- 
York, met with reverses, gave up all his prop- 
erty, compounded with his creditors, and was 
fully and unconditionally discharged by them. 
A few days since he called upon.them:respeet- 
ively, several of whom. reside in Albany, and 
paid every farthing of his original debts, with 
interest to this time, amounting to near 20,000 
dollars. We are happy to add, that his credi- 
tors have presented him with a service of silver 
plate, as a testimony of their high regard for: 
him personally, and of their admiration of the 
exalted principles by which he had been gov- 








as days, and sleepless nights, that your pa- 


erned. [Albany Argus. 


of filth from the streets, and clears the fields of 


suspicious would be choaked in their birth. If] - 














HONESTY. 

As an instance of commendable honesty and 
generosity, we mention that a lad, son of Mr. 
Benjamin Tilden, ofthis city, was so fortunate 
yesterday as to find a wallet, containing S110, 
which had been lost bya young man, son of 
Mr. Jacob Barstow. As soon as the loss of the 
latter became known to young ‘Filden, he re- 
paired directly to Mr. Barstow, and restored 
the wallet with its contents untouched. In re- 
ward for his honesty, Mr. B. presented young 
Tilden with Fifty Dollars. ‘Though we doubt 
not there are many such sons, yet so excellent 
an example deserves to be made public, for the 
influence it may have on others.— Boston Pat. 
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MISCHLLAIY . 


MARRIED LIFE. 

Connubial happiness, is of too fine a texture 
to be roughly handled. It is a delicate flower, 
which. indifference will chill, and suspicion blast. “ 
It is a sensitive plant, which will not even bear 
the touch of unkindness. It must be watered 
with the showers of tender affection, expanded 
with the glow of attention, and guarded. by’ the 
impregnable barrier of unshaken confidence. It 
must be kept unsullied by the hand of careless- 
ness, unobscured by selfishness, uncontamina- 
ted by neglect. Thus matured, it will bloom 
with fragrance, in every season of life, and sof- 
ten the pillow of declining years. 








er 
A KING’S: DAUGHTER. 

One day a pious poor woman called upon 
two elegant young ladies, who received her 
with Christian affection, regardless of her pov- 
erty, and sat down in the drawing room to con- 
verse with her upon religious subjects. While 
thus employed, a brother, a dashing youth, 
came in, and appeared: astonished to see his 
sisters thus situated and employed. One of 
them instantly started up, saying—* Brother, 
don’t be surprised, this is a king’s daughter, 
though she has not yet got on her fine clothes.” 


—3Qn-— 
BATTLE WITH. SNAKES. 

A few days since, ayoung man while on a 
hunting excursion in Saratoga county, observed 
a rattlesnake of enormous size, very near him, 
which he shot through the head, and immedi- 
ately after, discovered himself surreunded on 
every side by these venomous serpents. He 
then commenced using the club law on them, 
and before they had made good their retreat, 
he had despatched forty. He took four of 
them home, which proved to be over four anda 
half feet in. length, and nine inches in circum- 
ference. It is supposed they were about 30 
years old. [WV. ¥. paper. 


ene 
RESIGNATION ENFORCED BY A CHILD. 


A certain pious lady in our vicinity, who had 
recently lost a very promising child, was one 
day sitting with her little daughter of about 
three years of age by her side, and conversing 
with her aboutthe death of her little brother. 
She told her, that God had taken him to heav- 
en, and as she spake she wept. The little girl, 
after a few moments of pensive thought, asked 
her mother—‘‘ Was it proper for God to take 
H to heaven?” To which she replied in 
the affirmative. “ Well then,” said she, “ if it 
was proper for God totake him away, what do 
you cry for, Ma?”—Juvenile Gazette. 





—ooe— 
ANECDOTE. 

A little boy, seeing two nestling birds pick- 
ing at each other, inquired of his elder brother, 
what they weredoing. “ They arequarreling,” 
was the answer. “No,” replied the child, 
“that cannot be; they are brothers.” 

(Child's Magazine. 





YOUTHS COMPANION. 























VOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The Confectioner; a tale for Children. 

Henry was a bright and amiable boy.—His 
parents were very fond of him, and indulged 
him in all kinds of innocent amusement. He 
was fond of rambling about the town to gaze at 
the fine buildings and the goods displayed in the 
shops. His father used to give him pocket- 
money, to buy small things for his gratification. 
He soon found out the Confectioner’s shop, 
where all the little boys and girls went to get 
their sugar-plums, and candy, and raisins, 
and figs, and a great many other things that 
children love. ‘The Confectioner liked to please 
the children ; so he made his sweet-meats in a 
. great many pretty shapes, and dyed them all 
sorts of colors, and they were all pleasant to the 
taste. Henry was delighted with the sight, and 
wentalmost every day totheshop. He could not 
keep any of his money for other uses, when he 
got to Mr. Shambro’s. He would see one thing, 
and another, and another, that he wanted. It 
would take him a long time to conclude what to 
take, and he often wished he had moncy 
enough to buy all that was in the shop. Mr. 
Shambro would always smile when Henry came, 
and hand down any thing he asked Jor, and tell 
him what pretty things they were ; so that Hen- 
ry liked him very much, and thought he was 
one of his best friends. 

The confectioner kept pleasant things to 
drink too, as well as to eat. He had some of 
the most delightful cordials that Henry ever 
tasted, and pretty soon he began to lay out a 
part of his money for a glass of that pleasant 
liquor. There seemed to be something almost 
‘bewitching about the cordial, for Henry in a 
little time preferred it to the sweetmeats, and 
called for it the first thing when he went into 
the shop. It was not a great while before he 
laid out all his money for this, and went home 
without sugar plums or cakes; unless he had 
prevailed on his father to give him more change 
than usual. And Mr. Shambro, good friend 
as he was, would take all Henry’s money, if it 
was half a dollar at atime. Now I must tell 
you, dear children, that the confectioner had 
put rum into the cordial, and made it so sweet 
and pleasant that little boys could hardly taste 
the rum. So, while Henry sipped and sipped 
the sweet, almost every day, he began to like 
the taste of the rum too. Pretty soon, the 
sweet cordial was not strong enough, and he 
wanted some in which he could taste the rum 
better. Well, Mr. Shambro had some of this 
kind also; for he contrived to have some to suit 
every body that came in; and Henry began 
to call for strong cordial, every time he went 
that way. 

Henry now began to feel unwell, and his pa- 
rents did not know what ailed him. When he 
used to eat cakes and sweetmeats, he would of- 
ten have pains in his head and stomach: but 
his mother thought it was brought on by being 
out in the cold and getting his feet wet. If his 
. mother had thought of it, she might have known 





meat. When he used to drink the sweet cor- 
dia], it would fume up into his head, and make 
him very lively and noisy. But his parents 
thought it was because he was a jolly boy, and 
felt in good spirits. But after he began to 
drink the strong cordial, it was not long before 
he had the head-ache every morning and would 
vomit up his victuals, and had hardly any ap- 
petite only when he had just taken his dram. 
Poor Henry did not know, or would not tell, 
what ailed him; but it was the rum he drank 
that gave more pains and troubles than all his 
cordials and sweet things gave him pleasure. 
If Henry would have stopped taking that poi- 
sonous stuff, he might have been well again. 
But he was so foolish as to think that more and 
more of the same thing would cure him better 
than any thing he could do. So he went often- 
er than ever to the confectioner’s and drinked 
strong cordial, and brandy, and all kinds of 
strong drink ; for he now craved liquors of eve- 
ry sort, and did not care for the sweetness so 
much as the strength. His poor parents found 
after a while what ailed Henry. He was now 
old enough to attend to business; but he would 
neglect his business and _ his school, and loiter 
about the confectioners’ shops, and the wine-cel- 
lars, and the grog shops a great part of the day. 
He would stay out late at night, and come reel- 
ing home and be cross and disobedient to his 
parents. His father could not now restrain him 
by all his authority ; and wept much for sorrow 
that he had not watched and guided him bet- 
ter when he was a little boy. 
Henry is not yet grown to bea man. He is 
scarcely nineteen years of age; but his face is 
red ; his hands tremble; he is commonly sick 
and wretched one half the day, and riotous or 
drunken the other half. He has learned of the 
company at these shops, to swear and take God’s 
holy name in vain. Henry has become very 
wicked. He is a companion for wicked young 
men and women, and spends all the money he 
can get in folly and vice. 
Some of the men who keep those shops will 
sell him liquor, when he is so drunk that he does 
not know what he does. They will do any 
thing they can to help him cheat and abuse his 
parents, and to make him do worse and worse, 
thatthey may get his money. Henry never 
prays. He hates the Bible, and all good peo- 
ple; and will never go tomeeting if he can help 
it. He is no comfort to his brothers and sisters, 
who are ashamed to have it said he is their 
brother. He has broken his mother’s heart, 
and people think she will soon die with grief 
and anguish. His father laments the day when 
his poor ruined Henry was born into the world. 
Now, children, this is a sad story, and we do 
not love to tell you such sad things; but we do 
it for your good. You would not do as Henry 
does now for all the world. Then you must 
not doas he did when he wasa little boy. Re- 
member that many pretty thiags are dangerous ; 
that many sweet things have poison in them, 
that confectioners’ shops and wine-cellars are 
bad places for children and youth; and that 











that it was caused by the sweetmeats ; for they 
are not half so good for children as bread and 


you are always safest when you comply with 








POETRY. . 








From the Visitor § Telegraph 7 
STANZAS. 

O would that I were far away, 

From thee, dark world, and thine! 

With yon bright orbs above to stray, 

With yon bright orbs to shine! 


For what with all thy pride, art thou? 
With all thy pompous breath ? 
There’s blood upon thy rugged brow, - 
And in thy bosom, death! 


I view thy stately halls afar, 

Thy palaces of crime ; 

And tremble at the deeds done there, —- 
The deeds of distant time ! 


I gaze upon thy mountains high,— 
And on thy vallies low ; 

And hear the cold, the frequent sigh—- 
The feeble plaints of wo. 


Thy lordlings,.strut upon thy brow, 
Thy lowly shrink for food ; 

They cry to thee—but thine and thou, 
Make haste to shed their blood ! 


I start to feel thy foul embrace, 

And shudder at thy smile ! 

There’s guilt upon thy writhing face,— 
In thy affections, guile. 


Oh! would that I were far away, 
From thee, dark world, and thine ! 
With yon bright orbs above to stray, 
With yon bright orbs to shine ! 


—-—e— 
SECRET DEVOTION 
Tlove to steal awhile away, 

From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer. 


I love in solitude to shed 

The penitential tear, 

And all his promises to plead, 
Where none but God can hear. 


I love to think on mercies past, 
And future good implore, 

And all my sighs and sorrows cast 
On Him whom If adore. 


I love by faith to take a view, 
Of brighter scenes in heaven : 
Such propects oft my strength renew. 
While here by tempests driven. 


Thus when life’s toilsome day is o’er, 
May its departing ray 

Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 








MAXIMS. 


- 


FRIENDSHIP. 

The only certain test by which we can ascertain the sit 
cerity of our regard for our friends, is the feeling with 
which we receive the news of their happiness or aggrit 
dizement ; the more especially when they are raised ad 
gree or two above our own level. 


oe 
PRAYER. 
We shall never be Christians, till we think as we prey, 
and always carry the same humbling sentiments about ¥s, 
as if we were on our knees before God. 








———_—_ 





All power of spiritual renovation is from God; and it's 
a fatal mistake to look for it in ourselves, or in books, tit 
scriptures not excepted. One prayer is worth athou 
fine thoughts. 


I can expect no good effect from my prayers, till I know 
what | am, and do not pray above my state, or think por 
highly of it, and of myself, than 1 ought to think, but s* 
down in the jowest room, as I well may, without any fe 
of mistaking my place. 


“ Ask, and it shall he given you ;” I ask, thereforeit's 
given me. The consequence is infallible; only let G 
choose thetime and manner of giving. 


What more need be said of prayer, than that it bring 
God into the heart and keeps sin out % 





the wishes of your kind and cautious parents. 


No true prayer is lost, though we may have forget it, 
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